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Mr. Principal: 

When I refer to the able addresses which have 
been delivered in this room, and reflect that, notwith- 
standing the acknowledged powers and matured ex* 
perience of the gifted scholars who have preceded me, 
they have, without presuming on the sufficiency of the 
grounds on which these qualifications would fully justify 
reliance, assumed the usual privilege of bespeaking the 
indulgence of their auditory ; how must I have reason to 
feel the need of a similar extension of favour, who, for 
years secluded amidst the wilds of a distant country, and 
shut out from familiar intercourse with my countrymen, 
feel all the disadvantages of a want of that uniform 
interchange of thought in my native tongue, which has 
been promoted by the growing information they have 
been continually acquiring, and augmented by daily con- 
versation and practice. 

The topics, on which it will be my duty to dwell for a 
short time, are such as are, perhaps, less familiar to most 

B 
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of those who now honoui' me with their presence^ than 
any which have been treated of upon this spot* My 
organs of sense have been so habitually conversant with 
Indian scenes, that England hardly yet appears my native 
country ; and I but now begin to disjoin associations, and 
to pass from what seems a dream of imagination to the 
sober sense of present realities. 

Again, when I reflect on the magnitude and value of 
our spreading empire in the East, and the oons^qti^nt 
importance of an acquaintance with its various lan^ 
guages; — when I behold the progress which Germany, 
Russia, France, and Prus^ aJre'ifmking in ani^aatlg 
these languages, and aflUiadng tUeir own witfi die gretft 
parent of the Indian femily ;— when I compare RVfself 
with the able and zealous competitoi*s I have aln*oad>^^ 
and when, lastly, I look to this college, established tti 
the centre of a city which ha^ been the admhratioil of- the 
world, I cannot but feel overwhelmed with the Weight 
and responsibility of the trust with which I have' been 
honoured by the Council. ' -a. - 

If, then, under a sense of these difficulties, I shettM 
fail to place this introductory discourse before you in* an 
interesting light, I beg you will put the best constmelion 
on my ei&rts ; and that the subject itself may not, pn that 
account, be regarded as diminished in value and "im* 
portance. 

The languages and literature of Asia having continued 
to rise in estimation from the foundation of the Asiatk 
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Society of Bengal, it as diffi^qlt tp enter upon the subject 
without adverting to the oracle of Eastern letters 
(iBir WlB< Jodes), who origtns^ed that institution; and, 
adcpowj^dgiog the justice of Dr. Johtison'n t efoark, that he 
iffi$* the HKist enlightened scholar in Eur6i>e, it is hardly 
possible to allude to him without pausing to admire his 
endowments, and feeling forcibly how much our country^ 
is indebted, in this branch of science, to the brilliant 
exainp)^ bis career afforded, and the splendid undertakings 
hi^ unequalled genius and assiduity accomplished. He 
kSt UBf in the prime of his strength and renown, uniting 
thf^lightaof thelaWSfOfEngUnd, Arabia, and India; yet 
^eliv^ long enough, ta l^ve behi|id him disciples, his 
owa contemporaries and friends, who are yet living, in 
j^y^vy respect worthy of the mantle which fell upon 

,.m1V hi« chosen friend, Sir Charles Wilkins, we are 
ini]§t^e4'|for xnakii^ iQindu literature known to the 
j^op^^^ world and European literature toJndia. By the 
searching reach of his transcendent scholarship, a work 
iV^-brpugbt to lights pronounced by Warren Hastings 
one of the greatest curiosities ever presented to the 
jQf^igMIe of letters ; a work of great originality, of a 
gisanclenr of conception almost unequalled; containing 
passages so sublime that our habits of judgment will find 
it difficult to pursue them; and furnishing a singular 
example, among all the known religions of mankind^ 
of a theolog}' corresponding closely to thie Christian 

B 2 
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dispensation^ and powerfaH;^ illustrating its ftmdamratai 
doctrines.'^ .,...>'.' ^ - 

We aire onder obligatimis to ham f<« invemfaig flM 
^rpeS) the labour of bis own bands, flpomthe metdi iti'its 
crodeststate^ tbrougb all tbe dNferent stages of mgraving 
and founding, by wbicb tbe most valuable books in five 
lat^^nages, Bengali, Perdan, Sanserit, Arabic, and iOn^ 
dustani, have been broi^htinto circulation.'-^(Se^ A^oAml) 
By his means, the translator of tbe Gentoo Code^ Mr. 
Hidhed^ was aMe, at tbe desire of the same mtinificent 
patron t>f genius and merits Mr. Himtings, to publisb tbe 
first grannnar of the Bengal languei^ in a type nnrivalkd 
fer distinctness and bean^t thus 'aecomplidiing for ihe 
Indian muses what Ibrahim Efendi did for tbe Turkish, 
imder the liberal auspices of Ahmed tbe Hiird. 

To another friend of Sir William Jones, tbe Director 
of die Royal Asiatic Society,f we sffe indebted, in 
addition to numerous other works, for tbe Digest of the 
* Hindu Laws, and a comprehensive view of the Hindu 
philosophy, explained in so lucid a manner, as to eKhibit 
one of the most masterly specimens of analytical inves- 
tigation. 

If Sir William Jones was the first to set the example, 
which, during his life, was so ardently followed, and after 



* See Mr. Hastings' letter to the Chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany, and the advertisement to the Geeta, London, ^occtxxxv. 
t Mr. Colebrooke. 
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bis death continued, in a greater or a less degttei to 
animate modem Orientalists, how mnch do we owe to his 
friend and biographer, the enl^htened expositor of the 
Bengal Revenue System,* not only for supplying the 
incentive, by which many have become devoted to Extern 
science, but also for superintendii^ the labours of those 
followers of our Saviour, who, devoting themselves to the 
pious object of converting the Heathen, have also, by 
their unwearied labours and philological acquirem^its, 
produced for our country, monuments of their zeal and 
industry in their translations of the Bible : versions which 
affi>rd the best comparative idea of the characters and 
languages of Asia, and in a literary point of view are 
exceedingly curious. 

Since the Boden Professor at C^ford, Mr. H. EL Wilson, 
animated by the exampleof Sir William Jones, commenced 
his literary career, a new impulse has been given to scien- 
tific research in India. This may be ascribed to hia 
varied talents ; to his numerous works ; to his general 
information, as well as his more distinct attainments^ 
sci^itific and literary; to his excellence as a linguist^ 
poet, lexicographer, biographer, and editor; and to his 
culture of many ornamental as well as useful branches of 
knowledge, of which this enumeration conveys butafiunt 
idea. His popularity as a scholar may be traced to these 
sources ; and no doubt they contributed to the facility 

* Lord Teignmouth. 
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tnth 'Which he overcomes cUfficulties formidaUe to others^ 
ttod accxmf^sbes all he uo^lertakes. Hie objects of prac* 
tkiBLi utility to which he has applied his talents^ hwe most 
tmieariaHy conduced to keep dire that iateRest in our 
Asiatic researches, from which so mnch had beea ^h^ 
drawn by the return of Mr* Colebrooke to Europe, and 
which both are oow exciting in England* Shioe the puh** 
lication of his dictionary, the scholars of the continent 
ha¥e been eagerly exploring the mine (rf'Saosccitlitevature. 
Bttt to Bdpp we are chiefly indebted for opening *-new 
field of t-esearch, the mutual iUcutration of the Eurojpean 
tongues aAd -the sacred language of India: most mg^ 
fiiouriy displayed in bis analytical oomparison of Sans^riH 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic ; and still more cowprehiesh 
shely shown in a later work on the affinities beAwef^i i the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, LithnttHan^ Gothi^^iand 
German. The elder sister of our Univemity elected ^t^ her 
Oriental Chair a pupil of Bopp, not leas neoiariied ihrfhif 
unassuming maimers than for his scientific aa(|ii&}]ilA9ii^ 
with Sanscrit and Arabic The Prof^^ssor at Bvet^aiH' who 
was also a:pupil of this ingenious author, womour Kin^s 
prize for editing and translating one of the geeas^ of 
Sanscrit poedry; which he had the honour pf rec^lviag 
iron) the hands of an illustrious Governor of tbis.C^t> 
I^^^ who was early distinguished in India; and ficom 
tibese two eminent scholars we may expect transla- 
tions of two of the Vedas, works which are of unfisuhom- 

* The Duke of Wellington. 
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abk afitiqui^, and contain Urn ewAicsl records of Indian 
science^ Al a.ttnfie, theOy when the schokre of Eumpe 
mte eimiloiidy mxhfitig to unfold the treasures of Indi% 
dhall England, the Queen of Nations, famed alike for her 
proficiency in the seioices which adorB, as in the arts 
that benefit, mankind, be bade ward in this career of 
improv^nent and in the study of a knowledge in which 
the hiis ft mdt^ direct interest than all Christendom ? 

I «rill not occupy your thpae in pursuing this train 
longer than to advert to the formation, within the last ten 
years, of the Royal Asiatic Society and die Oriental 
Translation Committee^ and the gratifying fact that lliese 
€k)cieties are patroniied as^well by our Gracious Sovereign 
fitt by the Kings of France, Belgium,* and the Netherlands; 
by the Royal Family and the Visitor of our College ; two 
of our Life Governors, and the English and Foreign 
Universities, Libraries, and Societies: thus conclusively 
shbi^&g the increasing interest with which this departs 
ttcwt of learning is regarded. 

' The East^India Company, also, in their usual liberal 
spirit have, in addition to other noble endowments 
abroad 4ind at home, munificently aided the great cause 
of science and education, by restoring the Mahomedan 
Univereity and founding the Huadu College at Calcutta, 
where Sanscrit and Arabic are taught by learned natives, 
and English literature and composition by able masters. 
Indeed, nothing so forcibly indicates the rapid progress 
of Eastern civilisation as the present state of Calcutta. 
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When, after an absence of some years, I returned to that 
City of Palaces, and saw the spread of the English lan- 
guage by the means which I have mentioned, as well as 
the exertions of the Calcutta School-book Society, Igr 
which our histories, grammars, astronomical and medical 
works ; our systems of anatomy, botany, and chemistiy, 
and many of our choicest books are assuming a native 
dress ; — when I saw a moral system, founded on scriptural 
truth, supplanting the superstition of Brahma and the 
prophet; — when I found streets swept away, and others 
so constructed as to give freer circulation of air, and con- 
sequently, increased salubrity ;— and when I beheld the 
embellishments which have thrown a robe of beauty over 
the city, it is diflScult to describe my astonishment and 
delight 

It is evident, then, whether we regard the interest which 
the subject has excited in Europe and Asia, — the societies 
which are forming for the encouragement of Oriental lite- 
rature, — the accumulating means for promoting health, 
comfort, riches, and knowledge in India, — the extended 
privileges conferred upon the trading community,— or the 
general advantages which literature and science may de- 
rive from a study of the languages of the East — that 
the subject before us has high and increasing claims on 
popular attention ; and without further preface, therefore, 
I shall proceed to make a few general remarks on the 
more important brandies of this extensive family. 

The first in the order of Asiatic tongues to challenge 
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observation is the Arabic, as introduced into Spain by the 
Moors.^— {See Notes,) The comparative proximity of the 
nations who speak it to continental Europe, — for the best 
Turkish authors write in it— its close aflSnity to the sacred 
language of Scripture and the Semitic dialects — the fre- 
quent allusions to Arabia, as an Eastern country, in the 
Greek and Roman classics,* have given it an estimation 
among the lovers of Eastern letters, which has distin- 
guished it above the other Oriental languages. 

But of the several countries of Western Asia which lie 
in more direct communication with Europe, if greater 
attention has been bestowed by continental scholars on 
the golden canons of Arabia, higher value has been 
attached by English Orientalists to those of the ancient and 
once glorious kingdom of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes ; 
tlie powerful empire which took tribute from Babylonia, 
Syria, Assyria, and Media; and which, under Ahasuerus* 
(see Notes), extended from India even unto Etniopia,t 
and contained within the circuit of its rule one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces : a kingdom which, if re- 
garded either in a political, moral, or literary view, with 
relation to the prospective stability of our interests in 
India — to the influence its writings have on the nations 
of the immense empire committed to our charge — or to 

* The Eastern Arabs, for instance, are mentioned in the Georgics : 
Adspice et extremis domitum cultoribns orbem, 
Eoasque domos Arabura pictosque Gelonos. 

f Esther, chap, i., verse 1 . 
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the general utility of its language throughout the British 
dominions in the East, is of greater importance to us than 
the Arabic. The position of Cabal will exemplify the 
value of Persian in a political view. This is a rejgibn 
which Nature has impregnably fortified, and which can 
only be occupied by unlocking the ghauts^ or passes of 
the Inirriers, which shut it up on all sides. These, accord- 
ing to Mahommedan historians^ {see Notes\ oppose tn 
effectual check to sudden invasion from Iran and Tnr^n 
(Persia and Transoxania) : for which reason they call 
Odbul the gate of India, and Ciandahar, which is included 
in it, the door of Persia. Ne^r th^ latter is Zdbul or 
Ghazneen, formerly the seat 'of the kings of Khorasan 
(the ancient Bactriana)^ (see Notes), Z4bul contains the 
remains of powerful conquerors* who subverted the old 
dynasties of Persia and India, while Cdbul is the cradle 
of those potentates who overthrew the empire of the Sara- 
cens, and shook Europe. The Mc^ul emperors Kept an 
auxiliary force there, carefully protected, and wetlpaM 
and appointed ; and the country of the five rivers^f is 
said to have enjoyed a tide of prosperity under a kifig into 
whose possession Cdbul formerly fell, which has returned, 
and been swollen to a flood, under Runjeet Singh, it^ 
present ruler. 

> Sultan Ndsiruddeen Sabuctegin, Mahmoud of Ghizni, Sbafaab 
ad deen of Ghoor [Ghour], the philosopher Avicenna, and oian/ other 
princes are buried here. 
t The Punjaub. 
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Persian and Arabic prevail in the Turkish lan- 
guage to so great a degree, that the latter cannpt be 
iboroMghly understood without a knowledge of bptb« Tbe 
three nations have so much of their literature, law, and 
religion in common, that a study of tbe three langui^ges 
i» as necessary for a Mahommedan scholar as that of tbe 
Latin, French, and English is for a British. To transact 
business to advantage up the Persian Gulpb, some know- 
ledge Qf all three is requisite; in particular at Muscat, 
13ushire» and Bussorah : and indeed we may add in every 
part of Turkey and, Egypt; so that the character of on^ 
language is proverbially described by contrast with another. 
The dialect of the court, of ^thpOr^at Mogul, the polished 
idiom of conversation in India, is almost wholly formed 
,from the incorporation of these three with the ancient 
Hindui current through Proper Hindustan prior to the 
Mabon^medan invasioxi, and now spoken in its purity by 
tbeinatives of the DoaV {see Notes); while, in tlie words 
^f.^itenligbt^ned scholar, " There is scarce a country io 
Asia or Afripa, from the source of the Nile to the Wall of 
China» in which a man who understands Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish, may not travel with satisfaction, or transa^ct 
tbe most important aifairs with advantage and security/' 
If you ask a Persian the nature of his language, he will say 
it is sweet or melodious; he will call Arabic, tbe root; 
Tu^'kisb, science; Persian, sugar; and a native of the 
upper provinces of India would add, Hindustani is salt. 
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A Mahomtnedan considers the language of the Prophet 
tihd'df thfe Coran as the root of all others^ and th6* perfec- 
tion of science ; the T^urkish, that of the elegartt atts and 
I^blite letters; while the Persian is fbrrted for po«try, 
history, and epistolary composition. But if" I were 
to distinguish that which possesses the' prope'rtles; of 
all three, adapting them to the general eis^ig^ncies of 
society, I should name the Hindustani, which seems to 
excel theinf all in colloquiiil expression, and in thl& prac- 
tical pttrposes tb which its vaWfed' cKbracter is applied. In 
this respect, it may be trttly sifcf^tJ'be the English of the 
East; for its extended use has communicated to it' a 
coipousness of words of surpassing beauty, and sidmifably 
suited to the elegant refinements of civil intercoarse." 

These qualities of the Persian, Arabic, and Tiiitii^h^ did 
not escape the research of Sir William J6riesi'wfc6> em- 
bodied them with characteristic elegante, 'wh^fl?^ kpf{he 
age of twenty-one, he wrote in Latin his contmeA^dnri^on 
Asiatic poetry. Nor did his observations escape my late 
young friend, Arthur Lumley Davids, who, at a still, ear- 
lier period of lite, gave to the world a gratnmar of die 
Turkish language, exhibiting a surprising extent of read- 
ing, and remarkable as well for the lucid arrangement of 
the whole, as for the original, useful, and well-digesfted 
information with which it is replete ; and who, in a preli- 
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minary discourse, has given a comprehensive and an inte- 
resUng view of the formation and extent of the Turkish 
Uteratqre. ' ,. 

-*^ Xh/5 Persian," says Sir William Jones, " is remarkable 
for swieatness;" and again, << it is rich, melodious, ^nd 
elegant :" the Arabic is distinguished for copiousness* and 
atrength ; and the Turkish has wonderful gravity (mirifi- 
cam liabet dignitatem): he says, that the first allures and 
delights^ the second is energetic, and formed for subli- 
mity; while the third possesses elevation combined with 
ft certain gracefulness and ^eauty: that the Persian, 
therefore, is best adapted fpc love and passion; the Arabic 
fbr poetry and eloqueficg^ i^pd ijf^e Turkish for moral 
. writings.^ (See Notes.) 

, . According to Lumsden, the Arabs surpass all nations 
in th^ <i^iduous cultivation of their native tongue : the 
t,{|rif)cip)f3:of Arabic inflexion furnish the best model that 
.f)QUJldi)e.4^vised for the communication of thought, and 
,rtbetfoi:niatipn of a perfect system of speech ; and the pre- 
n«aiiD«jai^^^^ence of this language will not be disputed 



♦ " In Arabia as well as in Greece, the perfection of language 
outbiripped the refinement of manners ; and her speech could diversify 
the fourscore names of honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five 
hundred of a lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time when this 
copious dictionary was intrusted to the memory of an illiterate 
y pfQple,"— GtWo»'# Decline and Fall, c. L. 

Crichton says, *' They assure us no man uninspired can be a 
perfect master of Arabic in its utmost extent.*' Vol. I. page 196. 
Richardson observes, " It is the most copious of any known tongue." 
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when its structure shalt be well understood While we 
admit generally the force of these observations, as proceed- 
ing from so high an authority, we must claim a particular 
exception in favour of Sanscrit. Admiring, then, the won- 
derful structure of this fine language (the Arabic), how 
much does it raise our ideas of ihe Hebrew, induced as we 
have been to conclude that as the emphatic beauty of scrip- 
ture cannot be felt so well through the medium of transla- 
tion as of the original, so the comprehensive volume and 
extent of Arabic cannot be thoroughly compassed unless 
its elements be traced up to the source whence they are 
usually considered to have sprung.® {see Nates.) Hebrew 
and Arabic serving thus to illustrate each other, the one 
by tracing, and the other by locating the sense, a know- 
ledge of the two will be attended with many advants^es; 
the Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Armenian, -^tliiopian, 
Egyptian, Rabbinical, with the language spoken at Malta, 
and the other Semitic dialects, can be afterwards acquired 
with great comparative ease. 

Nor will an acquaintance with Arabic be without itt^ use 
in our more familiar idioms. Our word guidey which we 
take from the French, and which, as applied in its collate- 
ral senses in that language, bears exactly the idea it does 
in Arabic, of a string or rein by which an animal is led, 
is evidently the same as the Spanish alcayde^ {see Notes), 
(rejecting the particle a/), and both are from the Arabic 
cdidy a leader or general ; and coincide in conception with 
(hix and dtike ; with the Persian kshher hesh ; with tbe 
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ndick of the Indian armies, who, though now ranking with 
a corporal, was probably an officer of considerable rank 
at one time, and the same as the sena nee^ the commander 
or (literally) leader of an army, in Sanscrit; and this is 
confirmed by the existing idiom in the principality of 
Munipoor, the natives of which are modern Hindoos, and 
term their general send paii^ a Sanscrit word, and in their 
own tongue lanchingba^ from lan^ an army, and ching^ 
pull, lead, or guide, agreeing with the roots j\5 cada^ or 
j^ cuiddy duco^ *^ kesh^ and <fT W€e. If we look into 
the Burmese idiom, we shall find the custom described in 
the epithet. The commander of the forces is called bo 
gydp. Bo^ written W/, is the corruption of hal^ ^Kfi , 
in Sanscrit, literally, force or strength, an army. The 
word may be found in valor^ valid. The root khydp is to 
restrain or arrest; to cover: their general follows his 
army ; he does not lead. His duty is to urge them on, 
and to cover them when they retreat, as my instructor 
told me, like a hen protecting her chickens. The eagle 
of the Persian fable {humd\ which has taken under its 
wing every head that wears a crown, may be traced to a 
similar idea. This bird with its wings spread, forms the 
canopy of the kings of the East: an idea which is expressed 
in the adjective homdyoonj ^yUjb , august. Similar exam- 
ples may be found in various other words, — for instance ; in 

m 9 

alcove^ Spanish akcha^ from ccbbah^ ^, a cupola, a vault 
or monument, like the cromlechs of the Druids, an idea 
which has given rise to the name of Mogaung^^ {see Notes\ 
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the capital of the Laos country, tributary to Ava^ which 
literally signifies the place of skulls or Golgotha, owing to 
a custom common to the Indo-Chinese and Tartars, who 
pile up the heads of enemies slain in battle for a monu- 
ment, which the Arabs term alcobba. Many of our Eng- 
lish primitives may be found in the Arabic; for example, 
tove, earthy turf, idle, cave, cover, trace, track, ark, sept^ then. 
Others are common to this and other languages, the 
English, Greek, Hindustani, Sanscrit, Persian, Latin, 
Turkish, Italian, &c. 

We need not go out of our way for examples, they 
spring up before us, and in the commonest words : A. Jj jci 

kindeel, a candle, joi cand, sugar-candy, H. jjL^ khand ; 

o 
A. jLo sukar, sugar, P. Jj^ shukar, S. ^F^TU s^erkara ; 

J. U; y^p cat or cut, S. ^r\ kert, H. cl;\^ cat, to cut, 
whence curias, court, curtail, in which sense the Ben- 
galese use <Pn3*1 curttun, reduction, clipping ; cat also 
signifies to bite ; Burmese, cait ; Siamese, hap. 

The names of musical instruments which have come 
before me at random offer prolific instances ; ^^\i canoon, 
uavav a canon, a dulcimer, or harp ; ^1:^9 sitdr, an instru- 
ment of three (^ si) strings ( .tf tar), whence cithara and 
guitar ; Aj\ orghan and ^j:>s.J\ orghanoon,* an organ. 

* Old Persian writers describe the orghanoon as inveDted by 
Efidtoon or Plato, as superior to all psalteries j^\y* mezameer, (the 
rebeck c^b i rihaby the harp (^S^t.^^ chengy the tambourine j«f^ 
tambour y and the barbiton \iiJ barbate) and as used in Yoondn ( ^\^i 

Ionia 
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The gamut and the Italian gama are one with the 
Sanscrit M m grhma^ the Hindost&ni At giram^ and the 
Hindu musical scale <"^ i^'MI*! all the notes. The 
writing reed Jj calam exists in the principal dialects of Asia^ 
and is the culmus and calamus scriptorius(dbya$) of the clas- 
sics. Modern Greece offers the words i{aAa/io(arundo donax) 
and KocsafAi (saccharum Ravennae) ; the former, according 
to the size, serves the shepherd for a rural pipe, and the monk 
of Mount Athos for a fishing-rod; while the latter is em- 
ployed by the peasant as holm or thatching-grass (culmus).* 

Compare ^'J burj a bastion or tower,t with vigyo^ 
German ' burg' a stronghold, English burgh or borough ; 
(Persian Psalm xviii, v. 2.) Jj>-U djil, hasty, with * agile,' 
and 'hasty' with >^ (^ as'u ; JLU a^iZ, with ' idle' German 
' eitel,' and Jlc alee, with ' altus' * high' with 3^ uch 
German 'hoch;' ^^ eyn, the eye, and a fountain, with the 
eye(tlii^fouAtaio of tears),f and 'oculus' with^fT^ ocsi, 
from 3f^ oc^^to pervade (the objects of sense). 

N ' ' > ' V •'i ' •' 

Iooifi^or(zreecf|]^ apd ia Rowbh^I^j Roumelia, Iconium, or Turkey). 

The term implies also a chorus of male and female singers. See the 

Shems ul lughat, article ^^J^ • 

f 

Aeena, e sicaiidaree. 

* See Sibthorpe's papers in Walpole's Memoirs, 
f The pyramids are called, and are possibly a contraction of, Burji 
Nimrood, the towers of Nimrod. 

avz in ^nyeti ivftcfitm ia»»v»/v-^Scph, Antig, 902-3. 
D 
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Compare turf, jjf turha ; terra, \j therra, and ^ 4^1 
d'erra, (Welsh) daiar, (from ^ d'ri, to sustain* [nature] ). 
Again, earth ^jlerrfA, f^K andEPx; xfiw^lNT kshauni; 
yif 3TT go ; orb and 3^mT urvvi. In Arabic and Sanscrit 
\J tkara, maduit, and \^^ mid, moist, the roots of \Jj 
therra and ^TRjTl medini, seem to originate from the 
same idea as humus and humidus in Latin : to which 
again, are allied the Sanscrit ^IH i hhiimis, land, and 
the Persian ^jj hoom. 

Every scholar will perceive these coincidences too for- 
cible to be overlooked, and too regular to be casual ; simi- 
lar expressions embodying idioms defined conformably to 
the nature of things, and some finely descriptive of the 
objects they depict. Such are the various and overflowing 
riches of Sanscrit and Arabic. 

If Hebrew and Arabic interpret each other, the mixed 
idioms of Persia and Turkey, by exemplifying their popu- 
lar use, as explained in equivalent phrases, with which 
they are commonly united in these languages, give them a 
comprehensive hold on the understanding. For this rea- 
son, the muscular force of Arabic will be better impressed 
by combining its study with the milder genius of Persian, 
where the one is constantly interwoven with the other, and 
seen through equivalent expressions, than if it were 
studied alone, and had not the lights of contrast and com- 
parison to show its import and define its acceptation. 

* Gkmam^yacta^ ViUdni d'liray4iD yahamojasa. (Geeta.) I pervade 
the earth and sustain beings by my power. 
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These languages, therefore, may be studied with great 
comparative advantage, with their rigour softened and 
their di£Sculties subdued, in the form in which they are 
harmoniously blended into the mixed and popular speech 
of India, the vigour of Arabic, the flowing sweetness of 
Persian, the dignity of Turkish, with the massive eloquence 
and sounding energy of Sanscrit. For all these, combined 
with the growing accession of words from the modern 
dialects, introduced by fashion or adopted for convenience, 
have been fused into the mould in which they are now 
found in the camp idioms of high Hindostan. 

The profound, exact, and scientific speech of Arabia is 
the securest repository for her laws and religion, not only 
from its original structure, but also from the countiy itself 
having never been subdued by foreign conquest, and being 
consequently less liable to be changed by moral or local 
revolutions. On the other hand, the simpler dialects may 
be often applied as means of discovering the purport of 
recondite terms or obsolete idioms. Thus, the Hebrew 
scriptures, when translated into the living languages of 
Asia, expand; and by this amplification give freer scope 
for determining their sense. For instance, the natural 
properties of parts of the body, — such as the active organs, 
the hand, the foot ; those of perception, the eye, the ear, — 
are applied so variously to indicate moral modes, that a 
comparison of their application, in the languages of Asia 
with those of Europe, may occasionally throw a light upon 
particular passages. 
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Power, strength, and means {€la8taad dastgih)^ expressed 
by the hand ; a high and upper hand {zabar dasiee), for 
haughtiness and might ; to get the upper hand {dasi yaf" 
tan)y to overreach, to conquer ; to give the hand, to pro- 
mise {dost dudan^ Ezra x. 19) ; to wring the hands (dost 
zan and h&th maina), to be penitent ; to clap hands and a 
bargain, German emschlagen ;* to strike hands and be- 
come surety (Job xvii. 3) ; a helping hand {dost ydree) ;t 
a patron who takes you by the hand {dastgeer) ; to wash 
hands {dast 8hu8tan\ to relinquish ; are natural idioms 
common to Europe and Asia ; yet not always more readily 
recognized from this circumstance when they appear in a 
foreign dress. The word aid^ which agrees in sound and 
sense with the Arabic yad, the hand, originates tdrced 
(divine) assistance ; while co-operation is expressed by 
if j^L^ musd^ %dat or if J^Lx« muzd, idat, taking each the 
other^s arm, from sdid^ the fore-arm^ and azudj the upper. 
Words like these'* {see Notes) display much beauty of 
expression and imagination, more perceptibly observed 
when explained in the simple dialects. Such phrases, for 
instance, as " The sceptre shall not pass from between 
" his feet," or from him; and "a brother is bom for 
" adversity," (that is, * proved in it,') become distinct when 



* King Henry V. to Catherine.— Act.V. Give me your answer ; 
i'faith, do ; and so clap hands and a bargain : How say you, lady ? 
{Hath m&ma.) 

t In Arabic if JciU^^ Juoc brachium auxilii. 
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compared with similar idioms in the dialects of Asia. 
Thus, if "born" be rendered by iiiaaf&Nx/( Arabic), the single 
idea of born only will appear; but if by paida (Persian) 
the secondary sense also will be mam/estj that is, exhi- 
bited, discovered, found out, or brought to light CTyj^TrT J 

Indeed, our most familiar expressions and proverbs, 
sprung from sources which have long been lost to obser- 
vation, may be seen in the East, when dormant interest 
is awakened, and the veil that overshadows them re- 
moved. 

According to Sir William Jones, the Turkish consists 
often Arabic or Persian words for one originally Scythian ; 
but the Arabic greatly preponderates. For instance, of 
thirteen words, seven will be Arabic and two Persian ; or 
of fourteen words, nine may be Arabic and two Persian. 
So that the Persian is as one to four to the Arabic, and 
the latter equals or exceeds the Scythian considerably, 
but certainly short of the proportion he states, the Arabic 
prevailing in the Turkish much as the Persian does in the 
Urdoo ; the reason of which may be found in the relative 
position of the countries, and their political vicissitudes. 

It has been the fashion of writers to borrow the language 
of the Prophet, in which their learning is hid, and to raise 
the style by the use of Arabic in proportion to the eleva- 
tion of the subject. 

" The Arabic tongue," says Sir William Jones, " is 
blended with the Persian in so singular a manner, that 
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one period often contains both languages, wholly distinct 
from each other in expression and idiom, but perfectly 
united in sense and construction/' Thus, in the life of 
Nddir Sh^h the two languages are nearly equal; the 
balance, however, is in favour of the appropriate idiom, 
the Persian, which exceeds the Arabic in the verbs, which 
may be considered the springs that give motion to a lan- 
guage; and in the particles, or braces that bind the whole 
system together* The copula is common to both languages* 
The father of excellence, Abufezl, secretary to Acber, 
by whom he was familiarly styled, ^ My prince of wisdom' 
(i^)U)> whose compositions are standards of elegance, 
employs Arabic always in equal portions with the Persian, 
but often in the degree of two-thirds, and occasionally 
three-fourths ; while, in the letters of Jami, the two lan- 
guages, written in the Taleek and Naskh> hang together 
and change by turns, like partners inseparably following 
each other. If these observations be just, it follows that 
the Arabic prevails in the Eastern tongues, if not in the 
Western, to an extent rendering it on that account alone 
worthy of cultivation ; and the term ^ Oriental,' which 
has a vague acceptation, is generally understood as apply- 
ing to it, though often to Hebrew, yet frequently to the 
Osmanli; as we are commonly supposed to allude to 
Turkey, when speaking of the East in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Accordingly, the Arabic has chiefly attracted the 
curiosity, and exercised the ingenuity, of the scholars of 
Europe. The French and Germans, but more especially 
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the Dutch and Danes, as well as the Swiss, have bestowed 
great attention upon it. This fervour has given its study 
the lead among Eastern tongues in the West for centuries. 

In whatever degree this influence may have prevailed, 
it is now sinking before the efiblgence of Sanscrit, which, 
like the King of the East refreshed, is throwing out strong 
and difixisive light, tracing the course of its former ascen- 
dancy over Europe. The languages which thus radiate 
from a common centre are called the ' Indo-Germanic 
Tongues.' Among these are the Persian, 2^nd, and all 
the Teutonic dialects ; the Sclavonic family, comprising 
the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Dalmatian, and 
Bosnian ; the Celtic, embracing the Welsh, Armorican, 
Cornish, Manks, Erse or Irish and Highland Gaelic; the 
old German, the Mceso-Gothic, the Icelandic or ancient 
Scandinavian, the Anglo-Saxon, and all the dialects of 
the same origin, with the Lithuanian, and idioms allied 
to it. The curious affinities between the Lettish and 
Sanscrit are the more remarkable if we consider the 
circumstances of that principality, now emerging from 
barbarism, while, before its incorporation with the Russian 
empire, it was cut off, by its isolated position and the 
wildness of its features, from social communion with the 
rest of Europe. 

But of all the Indo-Germanic family, the Greek fmd 
Latin supply the most uniform and perfect analogies; not 
merely in the terms of science and art, but in the hinges 
which connect the different parts of speech, and the axis 
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oi» which their whole fioibncd turn. Last, but not leasts 
may be noticed the Gipsey dialect, which , is strongly 
marked by similar traits. The Albanian and Fennish 
languages, on more doubtful grounds, have been included 
among those of Indian origin, and perhaps to these will 
be added the Volscian and Etruscan. 

The Sanscrit may be called the soul of the Indian lan- 
guages ; it animates them with vitality, and warms them 
with glowing expression. While it is variously rich in 
epithets, representing ideas by a description of properties, 
it has wonderful metrical power and unequalled means for 
condensation. Its copiousness may be inferred from words 
expressing the same idea varying from two to thirtyrfive ; 
for hand, there are five ; for light, eleven ; for cloud, fif- 
teen ; for moon, twenty ; for snake, twenty-six ; for slaugh- 
ter, thirty- three ; for fire, thirty-five ; for sun, tbirty-9^iBv 
Scc.*^ . ^ 

To illustrate its poetic genius and influence : t<,^^ 
Dives is from diVf and dyu from di/uia to shine, whence the 
luatindies and English (fo^.f So, theDeity is Devcu{Deus\ 
from jDtr, to shine. He is called the liglit of light ; and 
in the sacred G^yatree, the light that kindles the sun. 
Psalm xxxvi. verse 9, " For with thee is the fountain. of 
life ; in thy light shall we see light." Isaiah, chap. xlv. 
verse 7, " I form the light, and create darkness." Thence 
is formed the Greek TheoSj by changing a sonant to a surd. 

* Yates' Grammar^ xviii. 

t J7o(/ie corresponds with 3f?J odie, to-day. 
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Again, the Persian • r(te, a day, and a. . roskmy bright 
or shining, as ^J^^jUj roziroshuny a fine day, evidently 

come from the Sanscrit ^t3(^1 rochanoy splendid, ^?^ 
ruchy to shine, and ^Tf^ ruchi^ or ^tj^ ruchy light ; whence 

by changing a sonant to a surd, we have the Latin lux, lucisj 
luce. So that the motto of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee, " Ex Oriente lux'* is quite appropriate, whether 
taken in a figurative or a literal sense* 

By another very pleasing coincidence in thought, the 
Assamese call Sunday Deoa war, the Lord's day, while 
the Hindiis name it from the Sun, like the Anglo-Saxons^ 

♦i^lS^q: Mehd Devus t^ycti »w?, is t'^T^: Ps'wa^as 

(Osiris) the Mighty, and the Self-efficient f^T^H^ 
^^ «s r 

^^^1 ^*i ♦,* who can do, undo, and alter, ^rj- 

♦l^rj^^^^^l^^h^ ^rR^:t: Ps'waras agrees with 

l^X^poi^ and coincides likewise with the Arabic Epithet 

jjlS Cddir, one of the names of the Deity, signifying the 

Omnipotent, as \XI is'e with «Vxw», possum, and isHta 
power, with lOC^. 

The Persian \d^ Khoda, God, is the Self-existent, as 
defined by the commentator on the Secander Nameh of 

Niz&mi, and analogous to the Arabic jjb Ho or Hovah, 



* Calluca B'atta on Manu. 

t Preface to the Couimentary on the Vishnu Pur&na. 

E 
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He, Jehovah.* According to this authority, hhuda or 
hhoda is compounded of hhudj self, and a, come, or be* 
come (c:,^yJb<T cy>- JLas:^). It corresponds also in 
a secondary sense to the Sanscrit ^ l*i I swami (from 
«i?a, own), owner, proprietor, master, possessor, prince, 
lord, husband, lover, and may be perhaps identified with 
swain, as best exemplified in the compound hoat-swain. 

The uses of khoda are instanced in \d^\j nakhoda, a 
nacoda, ship-master or owner, ^Jsc;.j^ kadkhodOf a house- 
holder (I^^FSf grihast'ha) or head of a family, 1 j^^j 
dikkhoda, a re'is or head of a village. 

This analytic comparison may be extended to the Sans- 
crit atma Vu and swayam Vu, names of the Deity, sig- 
nifying Self-existent. ^ K^l iLtma has all the power 
ofom-o;, and seems related to 2(r$/t«aand iSrixn (spiritus), 
i^(see Notes) f while the force of the Latin * suus' and l^ng- 
lish ^ be' are combined in the epithet swayam b'u. 

The Deity, as the essence of the world, expressed, in 
Brahma 5|^, is of the neuter gender, being agreeably* jU> 

the V^das, of no sex, ^q^rtt^ f^PTfT , whence th^ 
Godhead is denoted by the monosyllable Tat ^^, ' that,' 

and by \^ ft H^ Dyvatum, the Divinity, to QsTov, or Numen. 
Self, says Sir William Jones, seems to have been origi- 

* Compare D'Oyly and Mant's notes on Exodus iil 14. and vi 3. 
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nally a noun, and was, perhaps, a synonymous word (or 
soul, according to Locke's definition of it. Self is that 
conscious thinking thing, which is sensible or conscious of 
pleasure or pain ; capable of happiness and misery : thus 

agreeing with the Arabic nephs, soul, as^ ^^ <ui3 ^^j ^0^ , 

a boy threw his self or soul into the river. We have a 
similar idiom in Proverbs, chap. vi. verse 30, " Men do 
not despise a thief if he steal to satisfy his soul (himsdf) 
when he is hungry." 

The horse, the arrow, and the wind are rapid, whence 
we have the same epithet for the three ^ l^yi* ds^u-go,^ 
hasty goer, uuidoog. 

The generous labours of the pourser, first 

Must be with sights of arms and sounds of trumpets nursed: 

Thus form'd for speed, he challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind." 

The moon is poetically figured as refreshing the earth 
with dew, creating the night, frost, and moisture, and 
supplying the nectar of the gods ; while the compound 
epithet Mmdnsu describes the coldness of her rays. \^^ 
Him, cold, may be seen in the Latin hiems ; the winter is 
called hemomta. The humida luna is comprised in Indu^ 
the moon, from the root und^ to wet or moisten ; whence, 
perhaps, undoj a wave. The roscida luna of Virgil is the 
soma rosdtmaca, or dewy moon of the Geeta. Mos, dew, 
is from ros 5^^, juice and water: juice itself being the 
Sanscrit 21^ yushj Latin yt^, and water is not unlike 
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^TmC ^*^^ ' ^^ ^"^ ^^'^ ufdridOf the water^Wer, a 
cloud ; mibes Bff^ng with the Smscritpsd/ei ^rfV^^ 

Accoffdiog to Dr. Carey, there are at kastiwienty Uo* 
gusges spoken in the north of India, in which scarcely 
any words are to be found except those of Sanscrit origin. 
These are the languages of Cashmeer, of the Punjaub, of 
Moultan, and of Sindh : that of the country about the 
month of the Indus from Hyderabad to the sea; that of 
Ciitch ; those of Oujerat, the Concan, Bikaneer, Odey- 
poor, Marwar, Bundelcund, Brnj, and Nepaul ; tile Hin*- 
dnscftfli, the language of Magadh dr South Behar, the 
Mahratta, and those of Assamy. Bengal, and Orissa^ To 
which may be added, a great number of words in the 
Pushtoo and BilocJiee languages. 

The Pracrita dialects are thosc^ as the term itselfl im- 
ports, which are vulgarly spoken. I do not allude iieve 
to the gibberish which passes by that namew The qu^on 
which of the two was first foraned, the Pracrit or Sanserit, 
is not yet clearly solved. Not wishu^g lo adraa<$e an^ 
hypothesis, I must leave this point in obscurity ; the 
learned seeming to vary in their opinions upon the sub- 
ject. We know the Sanscrit prevdk in the languages of 
Europe as well as of A^a, to a decree that indicates the 
existence of an early intercourse between the two ^[uar* 
ters, of which hardly any trace remains in history. If tfa^ 
Hindui dialects are derived from the Sanscrit, we must 
conclude it was spoken tbrou^ Central India, as it is at 
this day among learned Hindoos. Its compact. q;stem. 
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combiniisg multiform parts andJadmittii^ great choice <^ 
coUocation, adapts it to eveiy species oS composttion, and 
includes a- totiotis store for colloqukd purposea^ labile 
its' eotnpredienstve order and perfect structore ai^ne 
it eitbet*' to have been formed out of the exuberant 
niches of abundant dialects previously current, or so 
far to transcend the powers of human invention as 
to be of divine inspiration ^!t^'<Pl**«| (Hri i^wam 
ni^waad^^ "BB the Hindoos believe : Dr. Carey remarks, 
ihat the idea of its being a production of human art must 
be r^iiquisbed, and Mr. Yates thinks it highly probable 
it was one of the nri^al languages that existed at the 
time of the dispersion^ aiul which, like some others, has 
given rise to a variety of inferiocr dialects. 

The Priicrita is defined to be natural, fi*om pracritiy 
iMiure and unformed (firom pra and acrita). The Sanscrit 
is formed' or artificial, c^f^^ crttrima. From this cin^ 
dttitostatice'some consider the Sanscrit to have been com- 
bed of the gibberish iPrdcrita, and gradually perfected $ 
cydiera^' that it was formed of the dialects under that appel- 
lation : for there is an individual Prdcrita as well as the 
Vernacular tongues which take the general name. Those 
who wish for information on this subject will find it given 



* This phrase occurs in the introductory part of the commentary to 
the Vishnu Purana. The Vedas are there said to be Tiwara nWwaiUa 
inspired by God. XU^wasita is compounded of ni, in^ and s^wanta^ 
breathed. 
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by an authority (Mr. Oolebvooke) in val. iriL of the Asiatic 
(Researches^ to whom all idio take an interest in Eastern 
letters must feel grateful. / 

The Sanscrit has been deemed tlie origin of all the 
dialects in Central and Western India* Dr. Careyy that 
colossal orientalist, has declared it the parent of every 
colloquial dialect, from the Indus in the West to the bor*> 
ders of Arracan, and from Ceylon in the South to Chinese 
Tartary. The authority of this veteran scholar is entUled 
to respect, having written Sanscrit, Bengal, Mabrajtta^ 
Telinga, and Sikh grainmaa*s ; and edited a Bhotan gmvk^ 
miar, besides makitig his great and original dictionary, the 
labour of thirteen years^ and. translating the Bible ir)^ 
several languages. His son, Felix Carey, publisbisd a 
Burmese Grammar, and in addition to other works, tr^ns^ 
lated Goldsmith's History of England and the Pilgif^'i 
Progress into Bengali. Much are we indebted ,lo.,tlwi 
Missionaries for thus augmenting the stores of fyi^f^^ 
literature. ij^iu 

We have fewer grounds for supposing the di4lec^.of 
Southern India below the Kistna to be of Sanscrit orig^ 
than those above that river ; yet they are represented to 
derive half their words from this language. These, I 
should say, formed their exterior merely, as they bear marks 
internally of a structure similar to some of the Trans- 
gangetic dialects. The Tamul, in particular, in the paucity 
of its letters, resembles the Khamti and ancient Assamese, 
now peculiar to a class called Baeelungs; and which latter 
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language appears to be a dialect of the Shan territory on 
LXos,^ as manuseripts in the old language and character of 
Assam were borrowed to be read by the Kh^mti inteix 
pn^ter^and by'Shans, natives of Mogoun, who were with: 
me in Assam. An easy grammar of the Tamul would be 
us^l and acceptable. Southern India, undisturbed by 
foreign aggression, having preserved her Hindu institutions 
pore, presents an interesting field of inquiry to the Indian 
antf<}ii&ry. The Malayalim and Telinga abound with 
Sanscrit) the latter has a greater proportion of it than 
the former, and both than the Tamul : while the Mahratta 
is formed still more directly from the Sanscrit; bejing in 
many respects like its sister the Bengalee, and in others 
resembling the language of the Sikhs. Indeed, there is a 
fktttilj likeness in all the dialects of Western and Central 
ItiAi&t If labourers are wanted in this field, England now 
podsesises many able scholars eminently qualified in all 
these languages ; some actively employed, and honourably 
distinguished ; others who are enjoying dignified ease after 
$Ucces^I exertion. If we regard the richness of the pro* 
Tinee, in which it yielcjls but to one^ in India, and that 
the most densely peopled district in Asia, or perhaps on 
(lie earth, the language of the Tanjore court should rank 
very high among the tongues of civilized Asia. The Mah* 
ratta, as the name indicates,f is a language current 
through the greatest of the principalities of India ; com- 

* Burdwan. + From Maha, great, and rdshtra, region. 
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prising states so powerful as to form a confederal, wbidi, 
but a tew years since, liireatened serious injury to our 
authority; and would probably have convulsed Asbk and 
paralyzed our influence, had not their movements been 
checked b^ the Marquis of Hastings. This is the lan^- 
guage of Poona, and generally of thie turbulent chiefs of 
that broad and fertile belt, defined by two noUe rivers^ 
the Nerbudda and Kistna (Crishna). By the active fore- 
sight of Lord Hastings, the tranquillity of this section of 
the Peninsula has been secured ; and ^' the plough is now 
taming up a soil which had never been stirred except by 
the hoo& of predatory cavalry." 

The Sanscrit predominates in the languages of Western 
more than in tlibse of Southern India. The Mahratta 
has more pure Sanscrit words than the language of the 
Deccan ; the Dakhanee than that of Guzerat ; tlie Guze- 
ratee than the Cdncan and the other dialects of the pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay : and in aU 
these there is a stronger tincture of the Hindm, or ancient 
language of Hindostan, dian in the Telinga, which is 
Spoken in the Nordiem Circars, the Mysore language^ 
the Tamul, which prevails throughout the Camattc, the 
Canara or Tulawa, and in general the idioms spread over 
the Madras Presidency, from the river Kistna to Cape 
Comorin. 

In a common note, containing one hundred and nine 
words in the modern Guzeratee, I detected fifty-three to 
be Sanscrit, in forms more or less pure, thirty to be Arabic, 
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the rest to be Persian and HmdustfiM fii equal portions, 
the thirty Arabic words being also common to both of 
these langaages, with two words Burmese and five Eng- 
lish ; and the whole bearing a marked affinity in the ter- 
minations of the verbs to the languages of Bengal and 
Behar. The Rfijpootdnee language, another dialect of 
the B^ish^, circulates through the populous district of 
Malwa, with slight variations, among a number of castes, 
in which may be enumerated the Rajpoot, Marwaree, 
Rungkee, B^eel, Kolee, Goojar, Jaut, and Pathdn« 

Hindust^in, in an enlarged sense, is India, and denotes 
the place of the Hindus.* According to the ancients, it 
comprised forty degrees on each side. The importance of 
a knowledge of Hindustani is evident, if we consider it as 
the common medium of intercourse between the Europeans 
and Asiatics throughout India, and ^^ of communication 
benteem various foreign nations settled in Hindoostan, 
including the Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danes, Arabs, 
Tyf kb, Of^ee^s, Armenians, Georgians, Persians, Moghuls, 

and ehine8e.''t 

The union of the Turks of Tartary or Indo-Scythians 
with the Mongols or Chinese Tartars under Gingis Khan, 
the Cham of Tartary, gave rise to the Jagatai Tartars (or 

Turkan Chagtaif ^<\:u>- lo^^y)- ^^^^ power, settling in 
Transoxania,Turcomania, and Usbec Tartary, overturned 

* The root of ^stan may be seen in station. 
+ Mr. W. B. Bayley's Prize Essay, in 1802. 
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the old dynasties of Persia and India, and established a 
supremacy which still exists. By adopting the alphabet 
with the religion of Arabia, and blending their own lan- 
guage with that of their acquired country, they introduced 
into Persia the court language now spoken at Teherdn. 

The wandering tribes of Turcomans, who followed the 
fortunes of Mahmoud of Ghizni, Gingis Khdn, Tamer* 
lane, and Bdber, carried their houses on their backs, like 
the natives of Numidia ; or, in the Persian phrase, were 
/ijj ij AJU Ithdna ba doshj travelling adventurers. 

A mixed language arose from the intercourse produced 
by this rambling life.! llie scene was diifted. Quitting 
the plains of Central Asia, where they encamped in hordes, 
they poured into Northern. India, under the wing of the 
Tartar conquerors. The vanquished, in their turn, paid 
court to the ascendant lords. The readiest avenue tp 
favour was their language. This, by degrees, supplanted 
the Hindu'i or ancient B^ashi, emphatically the language. 
This latter still prevailed throughout the provinces, and 
is there currently spoken. The two compose the Urdoo 
or modem Hindustani. A better idea of their roving life 
than this word conveys cannot be given. It signifies an 
army, camp, or market, and is the origin of our word 
horde. The Urdooe mo^elld is the high Hindustani, or 
language of the court of Delhi. From its nature it is also 
called the reykhta or mixed. It has the same relation to 
the Hindui that the Derri has to the Pehlavi, the Turkish 
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to the Ouigour, the Casan to the Capchac, or the English 
to the Saxon. 

This dialect, introduced by Timur, the Lord of the 
Conjunction, and greatly enriched during the reigns of 
Baber and Acber, is spoken at the court of the Great 
Mogul. It is now, under the name of Hindee or Hindoo* 
stani, from the accession of raried phrases it has gathered, 
the most useful, expressive, and polished idiom of conver- 
sation in India. 

It remains to say something of Hindee, that is, the lan- 
guage of Ind or India, but, in a restricted sense, of Pro- 
per Hindustan, or the territory called the Western Pro- 
vinces* la its most limited acceptation^ it is that speech 
which cannot be traced to any source, and, as such, is 
distinct from the Hindui. As a separate definite dialect, 
it does not exist. As embodied with the Hindui and 
Urdoo it forms the R^ykta, or mixed language, called 
HindustanL From my own experience, I am persuaded 
that very many of the Hindee words now marked as such, 
will yet be discovered to have been derived from the San- 
scrit or some other fount. Speculative research cannot 
adequately investigate their origin. Thejr true deserts 
xirill alight on the mind without looking for them, through 
the acquirement and under the guidance of a practical 
knowledge of the correlative idioms of India. An acquain- 
tance with Sanscrit, as it is spoken by learned Hindoos, 
will materially aid this object Dr. Carey thinks we have 
not sufficient grounds for inferring that a primitive tongue 
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called Hindee, existed in India prior to the Sanscrit : the 
Marquis of Hastings conjectured it was the original Ian* 
guage of Persia. The Hindee words which are considered 
unborrowed, underived, are called fhiynt^h or primitive^ 
and luchj naked or pure. They are then accounted 
neither Sanscrit nor Prdcrit ; neither Hindoo nor Urdoo ; 
neither Hindu'i nor Hindoo-st4ni. 

The modem composition, called the K^ari bolij arranged 
a few years ago by the B^dshd Pundit, at the College of 
Fort William, is, in fact, the Hindu'i accommodated to 
the rules of the Urdoo, by changing the terminations 
which form the cases of nouns and the tenses of the verb& 
It is a mean between the Hindee and Hindui, and is no 
where spoken* 

The Hindoo sepoys are nearly in the proportion of nine 
to ten from Oude and the Doab, of that class which is 
termed, par excellence^ Rajpoot, descendants of kings ; and 
in the four orders rank next to the Brahmans, and were 
in old times the rulers of India. Their language is the 
B^^ha, a language spoken in Bruj (the country between 
Delhi and Agra), in the dominions of Sindiah, of the 
Raja of Bhurtpore, in the states of Bundelcund, and 
throughout the lands washed by the Jumna and Chumbul, 
including Mathura, Vrindavana, and the once magnificent 
city of Canoge, before the Mahometan conquest the 
capital of India. This, as spoken there, was the language 
<^the realm, or Hindui ; and, as Mr. Colebroke supposes, 
forms the basis of the modem Hindu-stani. It circu- 
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lates through a tract of country which probably composed 
the ancient B^arata or India Proper. This stretches 
from the Vindhya range through the lower and upper 
Doab, as far as the province watered by the rivers which 
fall into the Indus, the Hesudrus, Hyphasis, Hydraotes 
Acesines, and the famed Hydaspes* The B^asha is con- 
sidered by the Hindoos the most eloquent of living 
tongues; and a celebrated pundit has declared it to be 
the only vernacular idiom, and, with a greater or smaller 
proportion of difference, entirely arising from accidental 
causes, the ground-work of every dialect of the aborigines 
of the country. The name implies speech (from b^dsh, to 
speak); in Bengal it means the current dialect of the 
province; in this sense it is contradistinguished from 
Sanscrit (from San^ together ; and critc^ done), a language 
composed in accordance with metrical arrangement. San- 
scrit also means sanctioned, sacred, ordained, as well as 
embellished or beautified; and is the organ of Hindoo 
scripture. The B^asha is called the Brtff or BruJ boke ; 
that is, the dialect of Bruj, from bdl, to speak. It is the 
purest of Sanscrit colloquial dialects, and is now spoken 
within the circle, from the centre of which the Sanscrit 
sprang, and resembles it as the modern Italian does the 
Latin. From this circumstance, the Hindee or Hindoostani, 
which has been formed by foreign admixture, out of this 
language, has an advantage among living tongues, which 
is almost singular, namely, that the verbs agree in gender 
with the nominative. 
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The four great languages, Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian, 
and Hindoost&ni, may be said to hold the same relation in 
Asia as the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian in Europe. 

The Bengali is spoken by about twenty-five millions* 
of Hindoos and MusalmSns. The natives of Calcutta, in 
deference to Europeans, who are commonly ignorant of 
Bengali, address them in the language of their former 
rulers, the Hindoo^stani ; though they speak nothing but 
Bengali among themselves. All correspondence is con- 
ducted in this language, and written instruments circu- 
lated through it, among the Hindoos of this province. 
Several newspapers are issued weddy from the native 
press, which is beginning now to assume a character that 
would suiprise the founders of British power in the East. 
Since the establishment of the Calcutta School-book So- 
ciety, the Hindoo College, and the General Committee of 
)?ublic Instruction in Bengal, it is becoming a powerful 
instrument in the diffusion of useful knowledge. To all 
indigo-planters in Bengal a knowledge of Bengali is indis^ 
pensable. The cultivators, with whom their business lies, 
know, speak, and write nothing else; and it is the general 
medium of conversation throughout the province. Its 
adaptation to polemic discussion will be acknowledged by 
tbose who have read, and can appreciate the works of the 
late justly celebrated Ram Mohun Roy, who surpassed 
bis contemporaries as a writer, and greatly improved his 

* Preface to Mr. Haughton's Beagali Grammar. 
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mother tongue. His Bengali compositions are models of 
simplicity^ perspicuity, and ease. He excelled in the 
logical method with which he conducted an argument; 
and in controversies with the Brahmans, his superiority 
was shown in a luminous style and tempered feeling, that 
strongly contrasted with their dull invectives and laboured 
replies. His abilities as a writer and a scholar were un- 
doubted; his religious opponents acknowledged them. 
He wished to reclaim the Hindoos and revive Theism, as 
prescribed in the head chapters of the V^as. Were his 
judgment wrong, his purpose was sincere. The benevo- 
lence of his views, and desire to promote the welfare of his 
countrymen, are manifest in the invidious and arduous 
task he undertook for their regeneration : and when indi- 
vidual prejudice shall have given way to the steady opera- 
tion of time, his memory will be recorded in the hearts 
of our countrywomen for vindicating the dignity of their 
sex, by paving the way for the abolition of the burning of 
widows; and in such light he may be viewed as a benefac- 
tor to mankind. As a Bengali writer, he has left no equal : 
his works confirm the observation of Dr. Carey, in 1801, 
that this language is peculiarly copious and harmonious, 
and, were it properly cultivated, would be deserving a 
place among those which are accounted the most elegant 
and expressive. 

The Persian is to India what French and Latin are to 
Europe — the vehicle of diplomacy and the language of 
the courts. The political branch of the Company's service 
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offers an illustration of its bigh importonce; tbe corres- 
pondence shows its general use, Persian being the esta^ 
blished medium of diplomatic intercourse between all the 
considerable Powers of the Asiatic Peninsula. Affairs so 
extensive must involve a frequent need of translation from 
numerous dialects; yet duties of this varied description 
are included in a department, which, by a conventional 
distinction, is called * The Persian Secretary's Office.' 
It may be noticed as one of the two languages that com- 
pose the test for Writers at all of the presidencies, and 
as forming an admired mode of communicating thought 
among the educated classes of our Eastern dominions. 
The polished style supplies an alluring theme, not only to 
the Mahommedan scholar, but has equal charms for the 
assiduous Hindoo. A simplicity of structure and an adap- 
tation to polite literature have gained such ascendancy 
over both, that they mutually take pride in the study, and 
consider it essential to a liberal education. The best 
histories of the Intern states, some of which Colond 
Briggs remarks, would have done credit to Sully or Cla- 
rendon, are composed in Persian. As the common means 
of interpretation, it expounds the laws and regulations 
passed by the government of British India, and has been 
widely diffused through Mr. Edmonstone's unrivalled 
translations. Throughout Bengal, depositions and exhi- 
bits^ and, in short, all forensic proceedings, are taken 
down and recorded in Bengali and Persian, and both are 
equally employed in written commercial transactions. In 
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the Western Provinces the Hindustani and Persian arie 
afjplied to the same purpose. 

The general nature of an introductory address imposes 
restraints, which increase the difficulty of giving an intel- 
ligible idea of the languages implied in the term ^ Orien- 
taL' For though each, as a distinct language, indepen^ 
dently exists, yet the one is so gradually, and almost im- 
perceptibly, interwoven with the texture of anotlier, that 
to determine, the degree of their affinities respectively, 
would require the information reisulting from enlarged 
intercourse and great local experience, to be combined 
with deep research and skilfdl analysis, aiid with the 
clearjest perception of the subject would demand much and 
minute explanation. To define the character of all, and 
the parts within which each individually circulates, is an 
object of much importance to the interests, the reputation, 
and the literature of our country. 

It may be generally observed, that the sacred languages 
of those nations which have adopted Hindu institutions 
are named from similar ideas, all which are included in 
the import of the term Sanscrita. These may be disposed 
under tlie heads of composition, poetry, scripture^ and 
science. The Sh6n or polished Tamul, the sacred and 
classic language of the Carnatic, may be called an affiliated 
dialect of Sanscrit. The descriptive epithet Grandonic^ 
distinguishes it from the colloquial language, and refers 
to Kirendon or GrandoHj (a corruption of the Sanscrit 
granfha.j a book;) in which are contained the belles-lettres, 
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or Nanifu], literally, good rules. Thus, the religious book 
of the Sikhs is called Granfh^ as Bible is applied to the 
Christian scriptures, and Kit&b or Mushef to the Mahom- 
medan. The primary meaning of Mushef is the Folio, 
and the secondary^ the Code. Kitabj literally * the Book,' 
is emphatically applied to the Coran, and radically signi- 
fies * Scripture.' It originally means to * condense' or 

< collect;' thus expressing an idea similar to that embo-> 
died in the substantive * collect.' Hence it takes the 
derivative sense of * write,' * describe,' * inscribe;' an 
act expressed in its substantives, < epistle,' < rescript,' or 

* law,' and * conscripts,' whose masses (from their 

* dense' nature) are compared to the shades of night. In 
the sense of orderly arranged, or arrayed, it is analogous 
to the meaning of ^ Sanscrita.' ^ Compiler' of a code 
or * digest,' is to be found expressed in the appellation 

* Vy&sa,' the sage who collected and disposed the V^as 
in order ; a proper name, that may he received in the 
secondary as well as primary sense of ^instructor/ 
Cordn implies < collecting' (jamorkardan)^ * prelection,' a 

< reading lesson,' and * text-book,' and designates the 

* lectures' feigned by Mohammed to have been * read' to 
him by Allah, and, to a certain extent, corresponds with 
the Sanscrit 3f\^|^ ad^hyay^ a * lecture,' chapter, or 
section, into which the Hindu < records' ( smriti^) when 
formed into digests, are divided. The Furcan, ano- 
ther name for the Mahommedan scriptures, signifies ^ se- 
parating,' and applied to the Cor^n, * that which distin- 
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guisbes' truth firom fiilsehood ; an idea that may be com- 
pared with the Sanscrit Vivekj jadgment, the feiculty which 
discriminates Praariti or visible Nature, from PurushOj or 
the spirit on which it depends. 

To revert to Grcmdom or Grtadham^ the Camatic scrip- 
tures : the root grath^ to string (as beads), or compose, 
is equivalent to the Manipuri < laingi* and the Burmese 
^ t»etf* to thread, describe, or write. To lay bricks in 
mortar, to build, construct, are also acts implying just 
adaptation, which, with others of parallel conception, are 
expressed by ^ grath^ and are here noticed, as graanth^ 
differently written and pronounced, is applied to the reli- 
gious code of the Camatic and Panjaub, countries sepa- 
rated by a space of more than fifteen d^rees. The noun 
of agency is graaaihahar^ an author. In considering the 
analogous and familiar Arabic term Maouft^ an author 
or instructor, a poet (from the theme ^\«j oim^ creoUt^ 
€ublemtyproduxitj creavit (Deus), whence «j naskv^ educa- 
tion ;) we perceive the leading idea of production, increase, 
maturity of growth, and those minute shades of deduction, 
easier to be felt than explained. We may now advert to 
the Sanscrit root ^^iriePh or vrid^h^ increase; to its noun 
briddMy increase; and applied equally to the ^ breed' or 
interest of money and the profits on stock ; to the past 



* See Felix Carey's Appendix of Verbal RooU to his Bunnese 
Grammar, pages 280 and 347, and Hough's Burmese Vocabulary, voc. 
compose^ thready write. 
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participle ^^iHdUAi3^ aliid easily trace the English bred 
atad breed* 
The Arabic A^j nezm corresponds to grcmfh^ and means 

poetry, literally the stringing of pearls, an idea which is 
beautifully embodied by Persian writers in the phrase 
loJul^ Ja3 ^j J J, ^s he strung three books of pearls^ 
.K^'^S Jai zJ^jjO ^Jls^ -» finely illustrated by Hafiz : 

toU J>ir ^^j \j ^J^3 L5=^ J> 
# 

and thus elegantly translated by Sir William Jones : 
Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents ilow with artless ease. 
Like orient pearU at random strung ; 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say : 
But, oh ! far sweeter if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sui^., 

Granthaf a book, or written composition,, has another 
appropriate allusion : the natives of the East write yn the 
bark of trees, or liber of the ancients, and on palm-^leay;esy 
with an iron style, and confine their book (poostuk) in 
boards by a string that passes through the middle. The 
ideas expressed in nezm, composition, order, arrangement ; 
and in inshd (from *l*j^ creation, invention, poetry, insti- 
tutes, letters, the belles-lettres, epistolary writing, and 
verse, were transferred to the Eastern islands during the 
Augustan era of Sanscrit literature, before the Mahom- 
medans introduced their religion, the sacred, polished, 
and classical language of Bali and Java being called the 
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kavee* This word is the Sanscrit kavpa cfjj^ and reg^ 
larly formed from havi, a bard and philosopher, a pundit^ 
or wise man of the East, and refers both to poetry and 
science. Veda ^[^ (firom vidj to weet or know,) has a 
similar purport; the V^as, in their original acceptation, 
implied the sciences, essential doctrine, the Hindu philo- 
sophy : while S^astra (Sanscrit ^dlltTl ffastij he instructs), 
precept, or a book (the instrument of instruction), approxi- 
mates in sense to the Hebrew Talmud, from no^ lamady he 
did learn. The Burmese code, entitled <^ Damasat," the 
golden rule, is a corruption of^^\^||^ d^armma «'a«* 
trcLj the body of Hindulaw, com]x>sed of the Smriti^ authen- 
tic * records,* and the Sruti^ * revealed* scriptures. 

VidvaUj a pundit, is explained to be one whose mind 
has been enlightened {ujjwal) by the Vedas {veda dwdrd 
ujjwala buddhir ycLsya). These books are interesting, 
as they strengthen the Mosaic account of the Creation 
and the Deluge. The Tn\r\ toratj or Mosaic law, is lite- 
rally almost the same word as tardfij the Burmese law. 

This is sometimes termed tard Umj a phrase that corres- 

r 
ponds with ^i-^i^^ d^ermma pafh^ the path of duty, 

with the idea conveyed in Hidayaty the code * that shows' 

(the Musalman) the * direct* way, and also with y^^>^ 

tareecat, and - * sherra, the right or open road {rdh-U 
deen\ the faith or institutes of Mohammed. Lan (Bur- 
mese) is near the English * lane*^ and pcufh (Sanscrit) is 

* See lane. — Hough's Burmese Vocabulary ; also '* law" and *^ road." 
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* path/ Lum has the same meaning in the dialect of 
Muni-poor. The code formed by Gengis (Jangiz), the 
khan of Tartary, is also called by the Arabs ToraL 

The Tiiran-shih, or Scythian monarch, draws us to- 
wards the Daram (d'ermma) R&ji of Bhotan, and the 
Lama of Thibet, a name that may be intended for Rama, 
the fiacchus of tlie Hindoos. Their historical r^nera- 
tion agrees. Like the phcenix, they rise from their ashes, 
or transmigrate as CEthalides, Euphorbus, or Pythagoras. 
The king, in truth, never dies. Supposing the word 
IfXTf d^erma to have been adopted by the Indo-Chinese, 
their alphabet could not express the sound. A sonant 
cannot be initial. The genius of their language, like that 
of the Arabs, is unfavourable to the junction of consonants. 
They must spell d*erma either tara (pron. terra\ or tam 
(pron. temma) ; thus danuudi is pronounced tamaiUt 
their s being articulated like the Arabic ^aj thd. I am 
therefore inclined to think that, as tard is a foreign word, 
it is a corruption of l(nq^ d*emma (from ^ dhH, to hold), 
a tenet and duty, religious or moral. Thus the Hindu 
Budh^ and the Saxon Wod or Woden^ upon a similar prin- 
ciple, become the Chinese JFb, the three being Mercury, 
and giving name to the dies Mercurii or Wednesday, 
Bodhwdr. Though it appears strange, Budh might natu- 
rally be pronounced Fo by the Indo-Chinese. Thus 
mayghy a cloud, both in Persian and Sanscrit, is written 
by the Burmese mogh^ and pronounced mo (rain): so 
^^phel fruit, from phel to bear fruit {fifafero), is writ- 
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ten phot and pronounced pho^ and ^Kf\ vol or bal, force, 
is written bol and pronounced bo. 

The Cingalese is so much intermixed with Sanscrit, 
that the latter is often called by the natives of the Penin- 
sula ?J3T m^T ^^^^ bhdsM, or the language of Ceylon. 
That beautiful country is the s]K)t where the action of the 
R^m^yana is laid, the second and most popular of the 
Hindu epics. The prince of Oude comes to recover his 
wife, who was carried away by the king of the island. 
The Brahmans of Mdfgadha, or South Behar, migrating 
at a later period, introduced their speech, under the 
denomination of Pdli and Mkgadha^ the sacred lan- 
guages of that island and of Ava. Pali is a contraction of 
M<\M \Vf\ paddvali, from ped {voSg voJSj pie, pied), a foot, 
and avali, a row or series, implying a language measured 
by metrical feet, a definition which tallies with the original 
idea conveyed in the word Sanscrit *|H|Vf M^gadha is 
a gentile from XPTV Mci^dha, South Behar. M^gadha 
means of or belonging to Mdfgadha, that is, the language 
proper to M^gadha or South Behar, the province from 
which the Sanscrit emanated. 

I have now given as good and general an idea of the 
nature and extent of my subject, as well as of the connec- 
tion of the several parts with the whole, as, from its wide 
range, I am able to include within the limits of a lecture. 
I have not made particular mention of the languages of 
Northern and Elastem India, nor of the nations betwixt 
Bengal and China. The tract through which these circu- 
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ilim9 »i9re iilfide»ickiiSng tfafe late war widi Ata^^cd/sufi^ly 

^vtbfslJD4ftQk'iii^'9oieoob. ' If I rightly remctnbeo wfaaoofas 

^<:iAdiB;iiiit'bsr the Kbamd interpreter kiAittaii^ ^oiditiMhat 

dibes^aid 'were correct, the Siamese laagudge^ -uiidel^ idie 

jitialne of Ty,^ with some sixty variations, of tc^iriicty 

-4lr|^ml$ throughout the immei^e region whidi is^ilcliiSed 

ii faiiw^n the latter country, Tibet, the Burme&e'domii^dis, 

luSiam^ andiCKiiMu . Captain Low observes, that the^ T^^t 

iii(7V) language has been traced to the frontier of Tttrtafy. 

i.J.^ball not .enter this field at present. As Assyria has 

jt: l^n sometimes confounded' widi Syria, Assam has been 

,>Qfiien mistaken for iSiam,. a < verbal error into wkidi' !the 

-comprehensive mind of Lord Comwallis fell, so Httlb'^fiNis 

: known of Assam at the period of his I<ordship'8 goii^^ito- 

ment of India. This will not create surprise w4ilettt Ue<lire 

made aware that the two countries are conn«idM|l(|d^^]I 

by their relative position (though so largie^^ill^xteifH^lof 

territory divides them) as by their respeetive^ldAgMgW 

Dr. Carey, for whose authority I have gveat^l*dft)>i3^is 
hardly justified, in my opinion, in dasiilng tfae'A^afti^ 
language with those he concludes to be of Sanserft!'d?^lh: 
inasmuch as the Assamese are modarn Hitadooa.^^ '>^Wheii 
they embraced the Hindu faith, they adopted the lat^gW^e 
Un wiiich it is preserved. In addition the Assatiicse hJ^e 



♦ Dr. Leyden and Captain Low erroneously write it T^hai : the T 
is not aspirated. 
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the Mogul invaders under Meer Jumla, wiient^y over- 
ran th« ooontiy, in the reign of Aurengzebe; and bbve 
also many idioms common to the surrounding hill dialects, 
and those of the neighbouring districts, which separate 
the principality of Assam from Bengal. The basis of the 
old Assamese is wholly distinct from Sanscrit. Its alpha- 
bet is similar to that of the Shan or Khamti. It has a 
peculiarity in the absence of a principal characteristic of 
the Sanscrit alphabets, the cerebrals or head-tetters; in 
which it corresponds with the Indo-Chinese alphabetical 
systems. The old Assamese is spoken at this day by a 
class in Assam called B&eelungs. Their habits, language, 
and institutions differ from those of the body of their coun- 
trymen. They pride themselves on living in opposition 
to Hinduism ; nevertheless, they are greatly respected. 
Their presence is indispensable at the installation of the 
Rajas, the ceremony not being complete until the anointed 
prince receives from their Chief Priest his name and 
title in the ancient language of the realm, in addition to 
his Hindoo name, by which he is usually known and 
described. 

Siam, pronounced Sham, is the name by which the 
Siamese are known to the Burmese. They call' themselves 
7y. The former may be a corruption of S*i^m S[2fJH' 
one of the names of Crishna (which signifies black or dark 
blue), as Burma is considered a corruption of $|^| 
Brahma. In like manner, Hindoo implies < black,' in 

H 
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Persian, and is analogous to ^ negro/ If the Africans 
ha^e their Niger (black), and the Egyptians their Nile 
{bahrtdazrak or blue river)^ the Indians have their Kistaa 
(crishna or black), and Sindhu or Indus, rivers all famed 
for their many mouths : it is the general opinion that the 
word Hindu is derived from the latter source, though 
others draw their descent from Indu, the moon. The 
Persians call the Nile Deryae Neel Neelj in Persian and 
Sanscrit, is indigo and dark blue. All Sanscrit words 
which signify dark blue take the sense of black, the dis^ 
tinctions being confounded. A gentleman in a letter to 
me from Assam, to prove the extent of the Siamese terrir 
tory, quoted the Persian proverb, " Ez Room td Shduiy'* 
from Rome^^ {see notes) to Syria : he mistook Sham ^\j^ 
(Arabic), Syria, (or^SAdm' (Burmese), Siam; — the former 
is pronounced * Shawm,' and the latter, like sham, pre- 
tence, trick. Shdm^ Syria, literally means left or north, as 
Yemen, Arabia Felix, right or south. Richardson observe?, 
in discussing Mr. Bryant's etymology of Syria, that shdm 
signifies "black" (or sinister), "a black mole upon the face," 
an acceptation which it commonly bears in Arabia and Sy- 
ria. SMm means * black ' both in Arabic and Sanscrit We 
have an illustration of the black mole {khdli Hindu) in the 
following lines of Hafiz, perpetuated by the pen of Sir 
William Jones : 
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*^ If that lovely maid of Shir^ would accept my heart, 

I would give for the (black) mole {khdU SUndu) on hei* 

cheek, the cities of Samarcand and Bokhira." 

** Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 
And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand. 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold. 
Than all the gems of Samarcand." 

We may briefly dismiss this branch of our sutject by 
observing, that Captain Low considers the Man to be the 
ancient language of Pegu. Without disputing this point, 
I may remark, that the Burmese are called Man^ both by 
the Assamese, Khamtis, and Shans.^^ (see Notes.) 

The natives of Arracan are called Mugs^ and their lan- 
guage the Rakhe-^j or as the natives of Amarapura pro- 
nounce it, YcMiai-n. A considerable portion of Burmese 
is intermixed with it, from the province having been ren- 
ckred tributary to Ava. The insular and transgangetic 
femilies are thus classed by Dr. Leyden : 



Polysyllabic, 
isu Class. 

1. Malayu. 

2. Jawa. 

3. Bugis. 

4. Bima. 

5. Batta, 

6. Gala or Talaga. 



I will not wade into this sea. 
h2 



Monosyllabic. 
Sd. Class. 
1. Rakhe-ng. 

S. Burman. 

3. Mon. 

4. T,hai (Tai). 

5. K,homen. 

6. Law. 

7. Anara. 
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I hste bft^e^'fbiit^tf'iif' afflB^fiilt to eondei^'iiiy eU^f^ 
vttbbiis "tipfiti tln^ Urge thHhe idthin th^t^e^likbte'Wtiil^ 
ff^iaf^feh d discotirste of this natore plresciWB^ ^^Wll^ri 
r liate endeavoured to be concise, I Ii^e lAiiiffl/^iSil ^ 
ntvicw, I have become obscure. Again, iKe^'affihffiS 
between the Asiatic tongues are so common as nv^^^ 
striking, that they grow out of each other, and etetpt t^ 
tempt one to pursue them to an inconvemeiH l^n^hi'^^'l 
wish, however, without pretending to minute accurttQr, 'rt^ 
^ve so geneml and specific an idea of the tiature^A^^ 
subject, as to show its ramifications and extent, and'fr^ 
Atese to ^edu^ its impoi^tilntii. The distance efOne 
East from the West has a natural tendency to preveitlfP 
topic of this nature becoming familiar in England t>i&4^ 
i^nsequently more necessary to resort to illuatrati^h Jw 
means of bringing it within the scope of eompiah'dtiv^^^di'^ 
prehension. This kind of demonstration* BYAJr'polftili^ 
lead some to infer, not without juati^, thbfeih§Tdi«^ 
languages are worthy of being studied; «fi6tt fit4^6i^tfA9 
of their intrinsic excellence, as well ais^^ilipob ptifi^i^ 
drawn from the general analogies thty 'exhiljfel Ho^ ibi? 
languages and sentiments of other nations. '^The'ii^ilti^ 
tion of the Eastern with the Western tongues, aiwtf^^W 
particular with our own, as well as with one anotbei^ WiHj 
perhaps, in a short time, as the subject grows into esriite>* 
tion, induce many reasonably to ocmclude that 'tfaf^ 
attainment is not attended with those insuperable difflcol^^ 
ties which the phenomenon of an>dnfaniililnr chamctep '^ 
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•^Tjefrtwic fyijiily^. The German, proQww^q^SPPffQM?!^! 
tp fjl^tiflf J^ S^WCfit as represented in Jtbe Epgfisivfi^af 
JCi^ctj^f^by j^ William Jones, and, in some instancy .t^ 
guttppr^ls,. wlp^ea ending words of the Semitic languagi^ 
a^ in others the initial and final surds of the Indo-CbiQ6fi|i^ 
4ial€^|;^.l;o a degree that contributes materially to aj^^( 
the /Pfttives of that empire in acqmrjjog the/ Ea$)ter# 
^i^flgm^; a remark which may be extep^dfto.the I>uto|^ 
^Spanish, and several other jEuropeai) pfttimSf • , . u^ 
3,jTl^ affinity of I>lpn aQ4,GireieJf: to San§i?R^,feutichiffigji| 
of tLatin* is most perc^pt^l^, \^he^^ those langvi0ges^^]r# 
^^en by an Italian, SpaBiaid, or Oerq^an, The Saoior^ 
qp4 Arabic, with the Chinese and Tatir> are the gr^^^t 
SQflff^e^ pf ithe nwxed languages of civilized Asia, Tb« 
lyfolfi^r," Jth^ Italiwi of the East," the head of the Poly- 
tj^j^^(^Q§Uy«^hAs incorporated Sanscrit and Arabic, tan 
^^1^49^^^ ^t^tji »and is the language of the most gem^ 
P^cfl§f(]^ th^^jP^ental islands. An acquaintance with 
t^\9 soft id(i(>n^ .which is a favourite with our traders, will 
ouYy.li^e traveller over every part of the Eastern Archi-^ 
peIa|go» The bastard Portuguese is also useful. The 
Indo-Chinese nations occupy a field which will be more 
zealously cultivated now, perhaps, than formerly, in conr* 
sequence of our extended intercourse with them^ It ia 
Dtit to be inferred,, as a necessary consequence, thatwhent 
any two difdeotsi assitnilate in their wordi^ their eosBs^uo- 
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tkm is alike« For insunoe, the Shan has borrowed largely 
flnom the Burmese; yet the groundwork of the two is 
quite different, and the relative position i>f the words in 
sentences is sometimes in a reversed order. A native of 
Mogoun says, for instance, (I) will go (to) eat dinner, td 
kHvd kirn k^ow : a native of Ava, dinner (to) eat (I) will 
go^ famey^n cM thwd mey. Nevertheless, though there is 
so essential a difference between them in idiom and expres- 
sion, the Laos or Shans to the north of Ava, who speak 
a dialect of Bankok, have borrowed so freely from the 
speech of their conquerors, the Burmese, that the two are 
now as much blended as the Arabic is with the Persic^ 
The languages of the mountaineers throughout India 
seem to rest on a basis distinct from the Semitic, Indian, 
Chinese, or Tatar families. Many of these on the North* 
eastern frontier are remarkable from the singular fact of 
their being dissimilar, though the parts in which they are 
spoken are contiguous. A Cossya says, rains the cloud, 
d&hd tisldp (pluit nubes) ; a Garrow or a N^a, the cloud 
rains.* 

Though the Burmese and Cossya languages are gene-» 
rally unlike in their nature, the personal pronouns /and 
yoM, by a very odd coincidence, are expressed by the same 

* The cloud rains, is the idiom of Ava, Munnipoor, Siam, and Hin- 
du-stan, mo yooa (% {""tu) : no-ng choo,ee ; and mayh (menh) baretta hau 

Mo and mayh^ and j^ maygh, or 1P[^ rneygh are the same word. 

Mo being written by the Burmese mo-gh, — {See /?. 45.) 
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words. The Burmese gnd^ I, k the Chinese gfio. Our 
first personal protioun, I, and that of Muneepoor^ at, 
which in the D^va Nagari characters (in the absence of 
the propeif" ones) would be represented by 3f ?[", are pro- 
nounced nearly alike. The vowel, I, is impure, or a diph- 
thong, and composed in Sanscrit of 3f a and ^ i short ; 
and in Arabic, of ^a sdkin ma cablmeftooh^ or silent i, pre- 
ceded by the vowel joAatoA (thus ^\ at or ei). The Eng- 
lish you and the Sanscrit 5P^ yovryeng approach, iheyeng 

being but a casual affix; while tey [te] rf^ the nominative 
plural masculine of the third personal pronoun in Sanscrit 
comes very near to the English they^ and she is an approxi- 
mation to sd ^. On the other hand, many of these 
nations, which are poles asunder and between whom there 
is no commerce, bave phrases expressing the same ideas, 
in themselves novel, though the words used are different. 
Thus the ankle is the eye of the foot in the languages of 
Ava, Munipoor, Bbotan, and Thibet. I may here remark, 
that the foot and leg are expressed by one word in San- 
scrit {jpdda\ Persian (/>a), Hindustani {pdnw), Burmese 
{khy6\ Munipooreean {khmg\ &c., and that the mouth 
and face are both indicated as the context may determine 
by the Sanscrit {mukha\ and Hindustani {Mooh [mwwA]). 

The pupil of the eye is an idiom common to the Latin, 
{pupiUaj a young damsel), Greek, (xo^u* puelloj ptUchra 

* Sanscrit ^H \\\ kumaree, a girl, a virgin. 
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mulier)i Sanscrit, {puiHAaj a young girl, or daughter, a 
^oll, a puppet; whence Hindustaxki puUee^ the apple of the 
ejre^ image, or idol, and the Bengali "^v3«t[ puttaH), Per- 
sian, {merdumj the man, and merdumekj mannikin, or mer' 
dtnneh, the little man or woman of the eye), Arabic, {insd- 
nurUeynAf man [or woman, homo] of the eye), Munipoo- 
reean, {rnit-nahd from mit^ the eye, and nahd^ a young 
man or woman); &c., while the Greek ykhn answers to 
the Sanscrit and Bengali tara^ (Persian sitdra)j a star or 
splendour. 

Most remarkable instances of parallel idioms, when the 
expressions themselves have no verbal resemblance, exist 
in the Burmese, Siamese, and Munipooreean. No theoretic 
investigation can yield the interest these coincidences afibrd 
the inquiring linguist who discovers them in practice. The 
range and tendency of the human mind, in varied position^ 
may thus be traced to a common perception. For instance : 
The language of Munipoor, a small but charming tract 
which lies between Bengal and Ava, was of importance 
during the Burmese campaign, and at that period un* 
known to Europeans. The ruler of Munipoor rendered 
valuable service to our arms; his bravery and skill having 
met with the repeated applause of our countrymen. The 
language itself, which I acquired by desire of the Govern*- 
ment, I found delightful — in many points unique ; of sii\- 
gular beauty; possessing particles of such convenient 
and diversified use, that I had seen nothing comparable 
to them ; including much in concise and expressive 
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pHrriseoldgy ; abounding witlif iiiiitativfe wor(is^ pronounced 
was to realize original sounds; a tongue speiatlng witn 
"6ase, witnffbency, rapidity, and animation ; and ihe whale 
'fcrmed on a system that disclosed the philosophy of speecn 
Iri a curious, instructive, and, indeed, in a wonderful de- 
gree, when we consider the insulated position of those who 
ipoke it The structure, it may be added, is admirably 
moulded in accordance with a vivacity of spirit and frank- 
ness of manner, in which they have been thought, more 
than most Eastern nations, to resemble the English. The 
beautiful valley they inbtabit, for fifty miles smooth as a bowl- 
ing-green, intersectecl with tigh and broad roads between 
|}ie cardinal points, is like an oasis amidst the desert of 
mountains around. The tops of these are covered with fenced 
Villages, peopled by tribes who speak barbarous dialects, 
ferocious robbers, who have been compelled to pay tribute 
to tfae disciplined valour of the troops of Munipoor. Pro- 
fessional story-tellers, like the bards of yore, are to be seen 
ot ^n evening, with cocked and pinched turbans, enter- 
tafeirtg' a dircle with the feats of arms and battleis of their 
coi&ntrymen against their natural enemies, the Burmese, 
^f their wars with the natives of Cachar and Tipperah. 
' To conclude. — The intercourse which prevailed between 
Siam and Pegu, and the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
iSnglish; each of which nations possessed factories in those 
countries, and had extensive mercantile dealings with the 
inhabitants, during the whole of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, will probably now be revived. The flou- 
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risbing settlements of Singapore and Malacca in the Malay 
Peninsula^ Bencoolen in Sumatra, and Batavia in Java, 
together with the ports of India beyond the Ganges^ and 
the other islands in the China seas and the Eastern Archi-^ 
pelagOi will be more frequented. With the wealth ourEng* 
lish merchants anticipate, may we trust that (in the words 
of an elegant linguist), *^ the manners and sentiments of 
the Eastern nations will be perfectly understood ; and the 
limits of our knowledge no less extended than the bounds 
of our empire." 

When we advert to the tenure by which we hold our 
possessions in India, the opinion the natives have of our 
moral and intellectual character ; — ^when we see that jus- 
tice cannot be dispensed nor intercourse advantageously 
held, much less business transacted or commerce profitably 
conducted, without an acquaintance with their languages. 
Institutions, manners, and customs;— when we contem-*- 
plate the varied and infinite advantages so wide a field 
offers to speculation ;— when we find that the natives of 
India (of Bengal in particular) are keen observers of cha«> 
racter, dexterous tradesmen, clever artists, and delight in 
agriculture and commerce ; — ^when we perceive their fine 
sensibilities, and (what Ram Mohun Roy has called their 
excess of civilization) their temperate and frugal habits, 
their social dispositions, and habitual aversion to blood- 
shed (even of animals) ; — when we behold the progress 
they are making in the arts and sciences of Europe ; that 
numerous English works in prose and verse have been 
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translated by them ; — when we regard their fond appre- 
ciation of those who are femfliar with their colloquial and 
sacred languages : — and when we view our relations with 
India, and the interests we have at stake in that country, 
these considerations should afford some inducement to 
study, with more earnestness than we have hitherto done, 
the languages and literature of the East. 
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NOTES. 



(See page 4.) 

1 Mr. Halhed observes in his Bengal Grammar, printed at Hoogly 
in Bengal in 1778, *' The advice, and even solicitation, of the Governor 
General, prevailed upon Mr. Wilkins, a gentleman who has been some 
years in the India Company's Civil Service in Bengal, to undertake a 
set of Bengal types. He did, and his success has exceeded every expec- 
tation. In a country so remote from all connection with European 
artists, he has been obliged to charge himself with all the various 
occupations of the Metallurgist, the Engraver, the Founder, and the 
Printer. To the merit of invention he was compelled to add the appli- 
cation of personal labour. With a rapidity unknown in Europe, he 
surmounted all the obstacles which necessarily clog the first rudiiD«ot« 
of a difficult art, as well as the disadvantages of solitary experimenfr; 
and has thus singly, on the first effort, exhibited his work in a s\9ii^ of 
perfection which in every part of the world has appeared to reouire 
the united improvements of different projectors, and the gradual poll^li 
of successive ages. His success in this branch has enabled Great 
Britain to introduce all the more solid advantages of European litera- 
rature among a people whom she has already rescued from Asiatic 
slavery : to promote the circulation of wealth, by giving new vigour 
and despatch to business, and to forward the progress of civil society 
by facilitating the means of intercourse." 

" It is now my duty," says Mr. Balfour, in the Preface to his He^- 
kem, printed at Calcutta in 178I> '' to call the reader's attention to 
the labours of Mr. Wilkins, without whose assistance the Intha-i^ffer^ 
kern could never have appeared in its present form. The types which 
Mr. Wilkins has invented, being a perfect imitation of the Taleek, the 
character in which all Persian books are written, and consequently 
familiar, and universally read, are not only well calculated for promul<^ 
gating the edicts of Government, but for every transaction in business 
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where the Persian character is required. By this invention the Per- 
sian language may now receive all the assistance of the press. The 
most valuable books may be brought into print; the language may 
be more easily and perfectly acquired; and the improvements of the 
learned and industrious conveniently communicated to the public and 
preserved to posterity." 

See also in Dr. Clarke's Bibliographical Dictionary, &c., the notice 
of Wilkins' edition of Richardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dic- 
tionary, ** elegantly printed with a beautiful type, designed by Dr. Wil- 
kins, and cut by Mr. W. Martin." 

{See page 8.) 

< The Moors may be called the Western Arabs or Mog-rebin, in 
contradistinction to the Eastern Arabs or Saracens, from whom they 
are now chiefly descended. The latter conquered Barbary, which they 
call Magarib c-J^\jt« (the plural of Magrib, the West) i. e. the western 
provinces or Hesperia of Arabia : from which perhaps we have our word 
Morocco. Saracen is the plural of Shard, a native (Arab) of the East 
(Share), as Mogrebin is the plural of Mogrebi, a native (Arab) of the 
West, an African or Moor. Thus Bedouin is the plural of Bedoui 
tfmS) an Arab of the Desert, in contradistinction to the fellah Mj 
or husbandman. Moor thus contrasted with the Brebe or Berberine 
aborigines of Morocco, is possibly a corruption of Mogrebi: at the 
same time it must be admitted, that Maurus fMtu^^s was known to the 
Greeks and Romans at an early period long prior to the Saracen in- 
vasion of Africa. 

In like manner our word boor may possibly be a corruption of the 

Sanscrit ^^V herber (or barbar), a clown, equivalent to ^yl • 
boona^ '* a barbarian, a A«it;" and, though it appear droll, jj 
barbar is a barber or surgeon in Persian. 

{See page 9.) 
^ Various conjectures have been formed regarding Ahasuerus. He 
has been taken for Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes, and Arta- 
xerxes. I conclude him to be the latter (Artaxerxes Longimanus)^ 
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agreeably to the Septoagbt, and tbe opinioiis of Josephua and Dr. 
Hjde. The Artaxerxes Looghnanus is the Ardaafair Dardsdaat of the 
Persians. Dest is the hand or arm (cobit). Dar&zdest is lon^anded 
or armed, and is synonymous with Zabardagt^ having the upper hand, ex- 
plained by §Ueb triumphant, powerful ; a tyrant or potentate. Longi- 
manus is therefore used in allusion to moral femd political power, and 
not to phjTsical formation as implied by f^xt*X^ in Plutarch. Thus 
Ovid says in his epistles, Heroid. x?iL 166 ** An nesds longas r^ibus 
esse manus;" hence the proverb, ** Les Rois out les bras longs," 
i, e, un pouvoir tres-etendu. Tbe following passages from Hero- 
dotus (who flourished in the reign of Artaxerxes) are confirmatory 
of the name Longimanus originating in his power: lib. viii. 140. ^^ 

yit^ ivMt^ M^ 4SvdfiNr«y n fim^tXSiig Urs, umi x*k v«'<eF*«*K> and lib.vL 98. 
AuMtrm 3% umrk 'EXXJiht yXSi^rtu rmSrm rii tinifitmrm, Am^UH, i^|i/«K* B<f^«fc 

i^f 'A^r^iff^, ftiymt i^mn. * The power of the king is superhumaq* 
and his band very long,' is said of Xerxes by Alexander, the son of 
Amyntas, who was sent by Mardonius for tbe purpose of persuadmg 
the Athenians to be neuter. In the second extract Artaxerxes b 
made to signify a great warrior or potentate ; a sense which is ana- 
logous to tbe Sanscrit Adhees^werus, a Seigneur Suzerain, or Lord 
Paramount. 

{See page 10,) 
^ The following description of C4bul by Sher AU is from Shakeapear's 
Hindustani Selections, vol. ii. pages t V^ and I Af^. 

L5^' yj^ v/H^ ^5-' (^ J^b ^5^ ^y ^^ cnfif^ ^^ 
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Page lAr. 
v^y ^ cTV^ J-^^ c>'*^ ^^ -Vi ^/' v/^ 

ure^y i/ wby o!;i^ i/-*^ ♦r-r-^ *^^ t5?^ ti'*-*' 
' ' ^ /> * - ' 

9 

The Great Sbah Abbas, King of Persia, considered the acquisition 
of Candahar as a militarj post, of such consequence to the integrity 
and security of his dominions, that he threatened to invade Hindo- 
stan, unless this key of Eer&n \^ ^JS ^Ijj*^ ^** delivered to him, 
according as Hum4yoon, grandfather to the reigning Mogul at that 
period, had stipulated. The Emperor Jahan Geer, taken up veith his 
beloved Noor Mahel (the light of his house), and distracted by the 
rebellion which his son Currem had raised in the heart of his empire, 
lost the opportunity of successfully resisting the Persians ; and his 
General, the Viceroy of Multan, unprovided with indispensable ammu- 
nition, was compelled to witness the reduction of Candahar by the 
Persians, after it had withstood a siege of six months. 

(See page 10.) 
^ Bactria signifies the East, and is a corruption of cd-\) Bactar (a 
name of Khorasan), not of Baikh Aj . It is so called because it 

lies directly East of the ancient Parthia or modern Persian Irac. So 
Chaldea was called by the Arabs *' Kedem or the East," literally the 
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front, as Yemen is the right, and Shimdl, or the north, is the left. This 



l^i 



view is confirmed by the Sanscrit ^^ poorwa, which is the east, 
literally, before, the front, fronting, as ptuchim is the west, literally 
behind. Bactria corresponds in sense with Anatolia (Asia Minor), 
and reminds us of the German terms for Austria (Oestreich), the Le- 
vant (Ostland), and Baltic (Ostsee). 

{See page 11.) 

fi The ^•'r|^<i^ EntrevSda or interamnis of India, the country 
between two (Do-) waters (oA), the rivers Ganges and Jumna: so al 
Gezira (dissecta quasi a continente) or the peninsula formed by the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is called Mesopotamia, from /«*«'«? and TorafMs; 

an idea contained in the Indian '^ IM dwipa, a peninsula, from 

|§" dmi, two, and 3fn" ^P* water, or 3ff^ J ^P«*> waters, ^_,J db* 

{Seepage 13.) 
'' '* Suavitatem Persica, ubertatem ac vim Arabica, mirificam habet 
Turcica dignitatem : prima allicit atque oblectat ; altera sublimiiis 
vehitur, et fertur quodammodo incitatius ; tertia elata est san^, sed 
non sine aliqua elegantia et pulchritudine. Ad lusus igitur et amores 
sermo Persicus, ad poemata et eloquentiam Arabicus, ad moralia 
scripta Turcicus videtur idoneus." Vol. ii. p. 360. 

{See page 14.) 

^ Est itaque Hebraica Lingua ilia Judaeorum sensu universo, Chris- 
tianorura non multiim rainore, ni31i:;V n^D* b'^b IK pDip \\wb 
Lingua prima, linguarum caeterarum omnium parens, quam non ]^3DO 
a natura, sed n^il/K DtDDDilD ex divino insHtuto docti protoplast!, 
Paradisi et incolae, et abeodem exules locuti,filiis deinde nepotibusque, 
primi mundi Patriarchis commendaverunt, &c. 

And again : Arabica est omnium fere Linguarum hodieque aroplis- 
sima, in qua Hebraicae imago adeo expressa, ut cum de plerisque aliis 
immediatene ex Hebraica prognatse, ambigatur; de hac dubitandi ne 
quidem sit locus. — Hottinger, De Utu Ling, Orient, in Genere; 1657, 
pages 33 and 36. 
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{See page 14.) 
9 Alcaide (or a1calde)has a very indefinite sense in Morocco. It signifies 
a governor of a province next to the bashaw. Also a head of a body 
or class of people of any description ; and likewise an officer generally . 
Lastly, it is applied to a leader of four, thus closely corresponding to 
the Indian Naick who commands four sepoys. ** The army," observes 
Lempriere, "is under the direction of a commander-in-chief, four 
principal bashaws, and alcaides who command distinct divisions. With 
respect to the alcaideSy it is proper to remark, that there are three 
descriptions of persons who bear this appellation ; but those to whom 
I allude are military officers, who command soldiers froni a thousand 
to five hundred, twenty-five, or even /our men in a division.** — A Tour 
io Morocco, page 249. 

{Seepage 16.) 

^0 From mo, a corruption of the Burmese iwyo, a city or town, and 
gaun {khoun) the head. The construction is Siamese. This etymo- 
logy 18 given upon the authority of a native of the place, whose father 
was a Burmese and mother a Sham, A battle took place on the spot 
between the Chinese and Shans. Sir John Malcolm has noticed this 
custom in his History of Persia, vol. i. p. 414, in the instance of Tamer- 
lape,,,wbo cruelly retaliated on the inhabitants of Ispahan. " It was,'* 
says he, *' found impossible to compute all the slain ; but an account 
was taken of 70,000 heads, which were heaped on pyramids, that were 
raised as monuments of savage revenge." See also Crichton's Arabia, 
ToU ii.^pp. 46, 128, and 314. 

{See page 20.) 

^^ ,MM«tJ Yameen signifies the right hand, and (secondly] an oath. J^ 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix, means the right-hand side, because it lies to 
the right or south, or forms southern Arabia, the face being turned to 
the rising sun. So JJeccan (properly dakshina or daxina), literally the 
dexter or right, in Sanscrit, is the common term for south {Dakhin) or 
Southern India. What is not sinister is happy, whence t/umn, pros- 
perity, luck. We have the double meaning oi yameen thus finely illus- 
trated in the 50th chapter of Gibbon : '* The companions of the pro* 

K 
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phet and the chiefs of the tribes saluted their new soverdgn, and gave 
him their right hands as a ngn of fealty and allegiance." Thus» the 
Greek ^<^ implies ,/f(ie« per dextramdata, and (^<«» ^m^ nm Xafiti9),to 
•* give and take the right hand," a treaty of amity.— (JTrwop*. Anab. ii.) 

The preceding observations may be found to strengthen the sense 
in which the following passages of Scripture have been received :— 

The Queen of Sheba (the ancient name of Arabia Felix [Scott, 
xxviii. c. Job]) is the Ba^ixtm »»r*i/. Queen of the South, Matth. xii. 42; 
Luke xi. 31; 1 Kings x. 1—13; 2 Chron. ix. J— 12; and (Psalm 
hxii. 16), "To him shall be given oUhc gold •/ Sheba** is, in the Sep- 
tuagint and Arabic versions, '* the gold of Arabia." It may be hardly 
worth adding, that t/emen has been wrongly supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of ««^i/«*^, called " Araby the Blest" by Blilton, Par. Lost, iv. 169. 

{See page 26.) 

i« 3f|t*T^ atmen, the soul, the divine spirit, which animates all, 

makes the nom. case ^ K*iT dtmL It is much used both in San- 
scrit and Beng&li in a compound state in the place of the pronoun pos- 
sessive in a reciprocal and reflective sense; in which state it rejects 

the final consonant and casual terminadoni ; thus ^ K*4 dlma (pro- 
nounced in Bengal 6tQ), own, my, thy» his, self: as dtma hend^u^ own 
family, &tnui nmd^f self-reproach, dttna s*idg% self-praise, dima g'ita, 
suicide. 

{Seepage A9.) 
^9 The word Room may be taken to include the Roman empire, 
of which Constantinople was the capital in the East, and Rome in 
the West. Its signification, however, is very vague, as it may denote 
Rome, the Turkish empire, Greece, or Roumelia. The kingdom of 
Roum, the most famous of the Seljukian principalities, extended from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the vicinity of Constantinople, and 
from the Black Sea to the confines of Syria, with at one time Nice 
for its capital, and at another time Iconium; and was ultimately 
overturned by the Mongol Tartars. It may be understood as now 
commonly implying the Lesser Asia (Anatolia), or more generally 
the Grecian and Ottoman empire; and Roomee to be applied to both 
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Turks and Greeks, but particularly those of Asia Minor. In Persia, 
Alexander of Macedon is called Sicander Roomee, and the Sultan 
of the Turks, Kaiser Mm, the Csesar of Rome. '' Roumy, i r. a 
Roman," observes Burckhardt, ** a word first applied by the Arabs to 
the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and afterwards to all Christians/* — 
(Kubia, Appendix iiL Note,) See Richardson's Arabic Grammar, page 
17^; Lumsden's ditto, page 283; David's Turkish Grammar, page 
xxiv; Hunter's Hindustlmi Dictionary, Article ^««; Salmon's Uni« 
versal History, p. 193; Crichton's Arabia, vol. ii. p. 33; Kosegarten's 
Chrestomathia, p. 293; Hajji Baba in England, vol. i. p. 55; and 
Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia. 

(See Page la) 
^^ Since the preceding sheets have been put to press I have met 
with the following passage in Richardson's Dissertation on the Lan- 
guages, Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations. ** The sbeshta 
QsJUL) has six strings, and is of the same species with the kUar 

(j^^^ ; whence our guitar, from the Spanish gidtara, seems to have 
been borrowed, as it was a favourite instrument with the Arabian 
conquerors of Spain, who seem not only to have introduced it, but 
also the gallant custom of serenading their mistresses ; on which oo 
casion not only the words of their songs, but the airs, and even the 
colour of their habits, were expressive of the triumph of the fortu- 
nate, or the despair of the rejected lover." 

{See Page 51.) 
*^ ** Great numbers of the agriculturists in Siam are Peguans," 
observes Mr. Gutzlaff^ ** or Mons (as they call themselves)." 
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